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luxurious and immoral were indulged. Priests and prophets were numerous, but 
few were concerned for the moral and spiritual life of the people. 

Thirtieth day. — The message of Amos. The herdsman, who probably came to 
Bethel from Tekoa for purposes of trade, aroused by what he saw to express plainly 
his convictions, put himself on the side of the prophets of the past in rebuking the 
sins of the times. (Recall Elijah's conflict with Ahab.) He was sensitive to the 
social wrongs under which many of the people suffered. He insisted that Jehovah 
would bring corrupt and dishonest men to judgment. And when the people told 
him that they had no fear, since Jehovah was their national God, and would take 
care of their security, he startled them by the new doctrine of God's universal 
rule, and his impartial vindication of righteousness. Amos was a foreign mission- 
ary, the first of the order. Read Matt. 3 : 1-12, and note that Amos was in some 
degree like John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of a selfish and pleasure- 
loving age the uselessness of ceremonial rites and of claims to national privilege, 
and the need of repentance. Yet Amos believed profoundly in the divine mission 
of Israel, only he insisted that it brought responsibility and not license. His is 
consistently a message of divine righteousness, and judgment upon the sins that 
defeat the ends of social justice. Note particularly the advances in morals 
and ideals, national and social, reached by Amos, over those of earlier prophets. 

Thirty-first day. — The message of Amos for today. The value of these moral 
leaders of ancient Israel is the fact that they deal with the ever-recurring aspects 
of individual and social life. Never were the sermons of Amos more timely than 
today. Consider the social conditions of our times and find many parallels. 
Can you make a list of them ? His rebuke of greed, dishonesty, self-indulgence, 
injustice, and misrule might be repeated with unfailing advantage in most com- 
munities. To enter into the spirit of these older teachers of the race, by careful 
study of their times and their messages, is to find in their counsels many prin- 
ciples which if applied to the situation in our own time will become the means by 
which interpreters of the truth today may be used by the Spirit of God in reaching 
the life of the present age as were the prophets of Israel in lifting the ideals and 
influencing the acts of their countrymen. 

SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 



BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 



INTRODUCTORY 

It is essential that if the message of the prophets is to impress itself upon the 
members of a study group, the prophets themselves should be seen by them as 
living men. The only way to secure such a result is to train the historical imagi- 
nation of the members of the class so that they may enter into complete sympathy 
with the word pictures of the times which they find in their own study, and through 
the illumination of the leader. An opportunity should be given, therefore, for the 
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members of the group to reproduce in their own language vivid descriptions of the 
periods under consideration. These should include in all cases the political ideals 
and conditions, social practices and principles, and religious conceptions working 
out in moral conduct and in religious worship. Against such backgrounds as 
these the prophets stand out as living realities, and the messages they give have 
meaning and purpose, not only for their own day, but for ours. 

In the study of the speeches of the prophets no practice is more profitable than 
that of paraphrasing; to restate the oratorical expression of the prophet in simple 
terms may detract from its emphasis and force, but insures an understanding of 
the meaning, which is essential. Once this simple paraphrase is made by the 
student himself, he can easily go back to the original and will then feel, not only 
the meaning, but the beauty of the form in which the prophet expressed his 
message. 

A study of the geography of the countries surrounding Palestine is essential 
if one would appreciate the complexity of the problems which Israel faced from 
time to time and the changing aspects of her history which were so nobly inter- 
preted by the prophets. A good wall map should be accessible, if possible. The 
maps sold by the Presbyterian Publishing Society, and prepared by Kent & 
Madsen, are good and not too expensive. They come in sets of five, adapted to 
the various historical changes from the tribal period of Israel's history down to 
the Persian period. 

program I 

i. Historical study of the Bible— what is it? [Leader.] 

2. The reign of Jeroboam in Israel and Uzziah in Judah, considered (a) politi- 
cally, (b) socially, (c) religiously. 

3. Amos, the farmer and public-spirited citizen — his personal life, his ideals, 
his call. 

4. The speeches of chaps. 1 and 2 paraphrased and discussed as to evidences 
of tact and oratorical skill. 

Discussion: Is it greater to be mechanically inspired to predict, in accordance 
with the old idea of prophecy, or to see with the vision of a man of God who knows 
what will result because he perceives, as others do not, the eternal laws of God, 
and has the courage to speak for God according to this vision ? 

PROGRAM 11 

1. Review the conditions of labor and capital, and city and country life in 
the days of Amos [Leader]. 

2. The ideals of Amos regarding wealth and its uses. 

3. His ideals regarding the responsibility of the women of Israel. 

4. Compare Amos' arraignment with what might be said of a modern civilized 
city. 

5. The favors enjoyed by the modern city, which Israel did not have, and the 
bearing of the statement of Amos that the blame of Israel was greater because 
her privilege had been greater. 

Discussion: Why have we not made more progress toward social justice since 
the days of Amos, 750 B.C. ? 
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PROGRAM m 

i. The history of idolatry in Israel before Amos — the high places, sacred 
places, etc. [Leader], 

2. The great religious sanctuaries of Northern Israel — their location, celebra- 
tions, and customs. 

3. The religion of Israel, spiritually considered, in the days of Amos. 

4. The ideas of God held by the common people in his day. 
Discussion: Is the spirit of formality in religion as prevalent today as in the 

days of Amos ? 

program rv 

1. The Day of Jehovah in the thought of Israel [Leader]. 

2. Amos' presentation of the Day of Jehovah (through readings of his book). 

3. Similarities and differences between Amos' preaching of coming disaster 
and modern preaching of the doctrine of future punishment. 

4. Let each member contribute the passage from Amos which has impressed 
him most. 

5. Answer all the review questions. 

Discussion: Did Amos see God fully ? If not, did he preach all that he saw ? 
Was his preaching wholesome in his day ? What portion of it have we outgrown 
and to which of his ideals have we failed as yet to attain in our social living ? 

Discussion: What qualifications are necessary for the modern prophet ? Do 
they differ from those required in the prophet of Israel ? If so, in what way ? 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Name some of the survivals of nature- worship which the early religion of 
Israel shows. 

2. Name some of the popular shrines or places of public worship. 

3. Give as many features of the worship at these shrines as you can. 

4. Who were the reigning kings in Northern and Southern Israel when Amos 
was speaking at Bethel ? 

5. What were the political and social characteristics of those times ? 

6. What was the dominating principle of the religious life ? 

7. Tell all that you can of Amos personally previous to his appearance at 
Bethel. 

8. Give the location of Israel's enemies — Tyre, Edom, Amnion, Moab, Damas- 
cus and Gaza. 

9. For what principal reason did Amos denounce these ? 

10. (a) What were his accusations against Israel's men of business? 
(b) against the women ? (c) against her treatment of the poor and the laboring 
classes ? 

11. How did he answer Israel's plea that she was specially favored of God — 
exempt from his displeasure ? 

12. What did he say about the elaborate and painstaking worship of his times ? 

13. Why did he feel it his duty to reprove Israel ? 

14. How did Amos interpret Israel's past calamities ? 

15. How did he describe the Day of Jehovah ? 
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16. Were the messages of Amos written or spoken ? 

17. What nation had Amos in mind when he predicted destruction for Israel ? 

18. Do we know what became of Amos ? 

19. Would you say that his message was of no avail ? 

20. If Amos were here in our midst today would he be satisfied that the world 
had progressed beyond the need of his teaching regarding social justice and 
sincere and consistent religion ? 

REFERENCE READING 

General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews, and The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; 
Wade, Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Smith, The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets. 

Special: W. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, pp. 120-43; Kirkpatrick, 
The Doctrine of the Prophets, chap, iv; Cornill, Prophets of Israel, chap, iv; Duff, 
Old Testament Theology, II, 32-89; Welch, Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, 
chap iv; Addlis, Hebrew Religion, pp. 138-63; Budde, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile, chap, iv; Marti, The Religion of the Old Testament, chap, iii; Duff, 
The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, Part III, chap, i; Hastings, Dictionary 
of the Bible, articles on "Amos," "Bethel," "Gilgal," Tekoa, "Jeroboam II." 
Valuable maps will also be found in this dictionary. 

[The subject for the next month will be Hosea, a study in Domestic Morality.} 



